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patient expressed himself as greatly relieved. He no longer himself felt the 
pulsation in the tumour, and the pains in his head and neck had disappeared. 
The pulsation in the aneurism was felt to be very feeble, and the tumour itself 
was decidedly smaller. 

The patient left the hospital a few weeks afterwards, his symptoms continu¬ 
ing in the same improved condition, and the tumour gradually becoming firmer 
to the feel. 

Prom time to time, the patient returned from the country to show himself, 
and his state on September 27th was as follows: His general health was 
good, and he had no pain or other uneasiness. He could stoop freely without 
giddiness, and could go up and down stairs easily. The tumour had continued 
to diminish in size, and its cervical portion was fully half an inch lower in level 
than before the operation. The whole tumour had become much flatter, and 
also firmer to the touch. On placing the hand over it, only a very feeble pul¬ 
sation could be felt, but the pulsation was slightly stronger over the upper part 
of the cervical portion. A bruit could still be heard on all sides of the 
tumour, but it was not nearly so loud as formerly. 

45. Ligature of Femoral Artery with Carbolized Catgut for Popliteal An¬ 
eurism. —Mr. Holmes read notes of this case before the Clinical Society, Nov. 
12th. The patient was a footman, aged thirty-four, who, three weeks before 
admission into St. George’s Hospital, began to experience pain and stiffness in 
the left ham, followed, four days before admission, by swelling and oedema of 
the foot and ankle. There was no history of any distinct strain, and he had 
always enjoyed good health. Upon his admission into the hospital, there was 
found to be a swelling, about the size of a walnut, in the left popliteal space, 
pulsating strongly, and with well-marked lateral dilatation. There was neither 
thrill nor bruit in the tumour, and very slight pressure on the femoral artery 
caused the pulsation to cease and the swelling to collapse. At first, digital 
pressure was tried for twenty-two hours. This was attended by a very con¬ 
siderable diminution in the pulsation; the tumour no longer entirely collapsed 
when the artery was compressed, and the sac appeared to contain a consider¬ 
able amount of soft coagulum, especially at its outer part. After an interval 
of twenty-four hours, during which an air-pad was applied to the tumour, digital 
pressure was resumed, and continued for six hours daily for three days. All 
pressure was then relaxed, and the following morning the pulsation was as 
distinct as ever. "Various forms of instrumental pressure were now tried, viz., 
by means of a weight in the groin, and Carter’s tourniquet; and a final effort 
by digital pressure, which was kept up continuously for thirty-one hours. As, 
however, ail these means failed, ligature of the femoral artery was determined 
upon. Accordingly, on August 12, a stout ligature of carbolized catgut was 
applied to the artery at the apex of Scarpa’s triangle. In the course of the 
operation, a small vein, lying to the inner side of the sheath, was wounded, 
and subsequently secured by a ligature. The wound was dressed according to 
Lister’s antiseptic method, and the limb enveloped in cotton-wool. On the 
following day the patient was found to be going on favourably, except that 
there was a little tenderness along the course of the saphena vein. On the 
14th, two days after the operation, no pulsation could be felt in the tumour or 
the arteries of the limb. The foot was warm, with the exception of the ex¬ 
tremity of the great toe, which was cold and of a slightly dusky hue. The 
dressings were changed; the wound looked healthy; there was no redness and 
no appearance of suppuration. There were swelling and tenderness along the 
course of the saphena vein, but no redness. The man went on well until the 
evening of the 16th, when the house-surgeon was called to him, and found him 
suffering from undoubted intoxication ; he was talking rapidly and incoherently, 
at intervals shouting out loudly for drink, and endeavouring to strike those 
who came near him. It appeared that bis friends had smuggled in a quantity 
of gin, which he had drunk. On the following day he was in a peculiar condi¬ 
tion, half-stupid, with a frightened expression of countenance, answering ques¬ 
tions very hurriedly and not to the purpose, and tossing about in bed in a 
restless manner. He continued much in the same state till the 19th, gradually 
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sinking, with muscular twitching of the limb, incoherence of speech, picking at 
the bed-clothes, a brown furred tongue, and sordes on the teeth. He died 
quietly at about 1 P. M. Mr. Holmes stated that he had brought forward this 
case with a view to comparing the relative advantages of silk and catgut liga¬ 
tures for tying the larger arteries in their continuity. His own experience 
had not been enough to justify him in expressing a dogmatic opinion, as he 
had only applied the catgut ligature to four of the large arteries in their con¬ 
tinuity, viz., to the subclavian and carotid, which were tied simultaneously for 
thoracic aneurism, and in which the man died eight weeks afterwards from the 
result of galvano-puncture; thirdly, to the femoral artery, as above narrated ; 
aud, fourthly, to the left carotid, in a case upon which he had operated twenty- 
two days ago. In the first instance the vessels were found to be closed by a 
kind of diaphragm of no great extent, and neither of the vessels had been cut 
through. In the second case, that of the ligature of the femoral, of which the 
notes had been read in extenso, the artery was shown to the members present. 
The knot of the ligature was visible; but there was nothing to be seen of the 
rest of the string. The artery was perfectly continuous. In the fourth case 
there had been free suppuration from the wound; but now, on the twenty- 
second day, there was no irritation about it, and no part of the ligature had 
come away. Such, Mr. Holmes stated, was his experience with the carbolized 
catgut ligature, and the results, though far from conclusive, were quite con¬ 
sistent with the opinion which he entertained that the antiseptic ligature was a 
most efficient agent in combating the tendency to secondary hemorrhage, and 
that it rendered possible that union by first intention which was John Hunter’s 
object in his first operation on the femoral artery. 

Mr. Holmes simply brought forward the cases as examples of catgut liga¬ 
ture, the action of which did not depend on the absence of suppuration, but 
rather on its effects on the vessel. The ligatures might melt away, and pulsa¬ 
tion return; but he believed the important thing to be that they did not of 
necessity divide the vessel. 

Mr. Callender said that it was pretty well known that he did not use Lister’s 
antiseptic method, but his own. In three cases where catgut had been applied 
at St. Bartholomew’s, hemorrhage had followed. In one case a young patient 
in good health had the femoral thus ligatured, and the wound was drained by 
keeping in it a piece of catgut. On the tenth day pulsation returned ; by and by 
the draining catgut came away in half—the remainder had melted. Next came 
a gush of blood, and the patient died of hemorrhage after amputation at the 
thigh. No ligature was to be seen round the artery. Beneath the site of the 
knot was the fatal opening, where the walls must have been contused, and 
sloughing had followed .—Medical Times and Gazette, Nov. 27, 1875. 

46. Carbolized Catgut Ligature .—The following is the method of preparing 
this ligature. The material is really a part of the peritoneum of the sheep, 
with some fibres of unstriped muscle. This, having been properly cut into 
lengths and sizes for ligatures, might be simply dried and used, or used fresh, 
but in either of these conditions it is slippery, hard to tie, and when tied apt 
to stretch, and the knot to slip. Mr. Lister, anxious to procure a ligature 
which should melt away and be absorbed without acting as a foreign body in 
the wound, and looking to the somewhat unsatisfactory experiences of Astley 
Cooper and others, found that by a special preparation this catgut was so 
altered as to become a firm and useful ligature. If it is suspended in an emul¬ 
sion of oil and water, during the first few days it becomes dull and opaque, but 
then a remarkable change occurs : it becomes clear, bright, and hard, and 
capable of being tied without stretching and slipping. In order to attain this 
changed condition it is necessary to keep it suspended in the emulsion for 
about two months, the bottom of the vessel being so arranged that the water, 
as it separates from the oil, falls down clear of the suspended catgut. It will 
be ready in two months, but it goes on improving if kept in the emulsion for a 
much longer period. In order to make a very fine emulsion, the water was 
mixed with something which the oil would take from it—say spirits of wine— 
and the water was thus left suspended amongst the oil in very minute drops. 



